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DURING THE period of British rule in India, English was taught as a 
language of literature. From the school textbooks, which them- 
selves had a rather literary bias and contained poetry, the learner 
proceeded to the anthology and the set book or books, and thence 
to a B.A. with literary English as a subject. To some extent this 
remains today. The teachers are accustomed to it; it is readily 
amenable to classroom treatment; it is easy to examine. 

Lately there has been some swing towards oral methods. English, 
like all other languages, ‘is essentially a means of oral communication, 
a medium of conversation. Only secondarily is it a language of 
reading and writing. A word in itself has no meaning: it derives its 
meaning from the situation: with one intonation and in one setting it 
means one thing; otherwise another—or another. Hence the spoken 
phrase and its situation are primary and essential elements in learn- 
ing’. Such is the argument upon which the oral or ‘Linguistic’ 
method is based. 

We believe thxt neither of these approaches completely covers 
the needs of the present day. Both cover the needs of some, but 
both the groups so covered are very limited—both those to whom 
English is a language purely of literature (as are Latin, and Sanskrit) 
and those who have occasion to have personal intercourse and hold 
conversations in English. 

There is a large and ever-expanding group to whom English is 
merely a medium of factual intercommunication both spoken and 
printed. Those are the students in schools and colleges of science 
and technology, and the workers in factories and laboratories. At 
present English is a subject in the courses in these schools and 
colleges; but it is taught by teachers who have grown up in the 
literary tradition and they teach it as literature, using literary text- 
books. More rarely the teacher is a modernist, a follower of the 
Linguistic Method who believes in the spoken phrase and sentence 
as a unit and minimizes the importance of the mere ‘lexicographical 
word’. 


Requirements of the Student of Science and Technology. 


Let us endeavour to set out just what are the requirements of 
this group: What do they need? and What do they not need? 

The teacher has to convey facts of science or technology to a 
class which may consist of students of three or four or more different 
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mother-tongues. He has to explain and use a number of English 
technical terms. We say ‘English’ because, though most of these 
terms are of classical origin and international usage, he gets them 
from English, the most international language. Suppose that all 
the students in the class speak and understand Hindi, he might 
teach in Hindi, introducing the foreign terms in Hindi or other 
spelling. This is what our Saxon ancestors did: they took over the 
Norman terms of law and gastronomy and embedded them in the 
Germanic structure of their language. This no doubt tends to 
happen today in the lower grades of craftsmanship, for example in 
the garage and the domestic electrical repair shop. But it is not a 
desirable process or one to be encouraged educationally. These 
students are highly likely to meet persons who do not know Hindi, 
which is indeed far from a universal language even in India; they 
will have to read and understand directions and technical words 
which cannot all be translated into Hindi and converse with non- 
Hindi-knowing experts. They may go outside India. Hence English 
must be the choice. 

Let us see what this teacher and his pupils need of English. A 
spoken language is made up of five things—(1) Structure, (2) 
Vocabulary, (3) Pronunciation, (4) Intonation, (5) Behaviourisms 
(Delay words, polite clichés, gestures, wordless noises.) 

For the written and printed language we must add: (6) Writing 
and Spelling, (7) Reading and (8) Symbols. 

Let us study the requirements of this group in each of these eight 
departments or aspects of language ability. 

(1) They need the most economical structure which is still normal 
English—not pidgin—but has no frills. 

(2) They need a vocabulary which is capable of explaining the 
meaning of the technical terms required in the course. (It is useless 
to attempt to list or predict the technical terms themselves, since 
these will be taught not in the English classroom but in the technical 
lessons and in laboratories or workshops.) 

(3) They need a standard of pronunciation which is intelligible 
among themselves and to other Indians. Those who have contact 
with foreigners may need a rather higher standard, although it is 
incumbent upon the European settled in India to learn to understand 
the Indian pronunciation of his language and in some measure to 
adapt his own speech to it. Those who will visit Europe will need 
a higher standard. There is, however, no justification for inflicting 
upon all a standard which will be required only by a few; modern 
phonetics is sufficiently advanced to make it comparatively easy 
to improve or alter a system of pronunciation. Film actors are 
constantly having to do so. 
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(4), (5) Intonation and Behaviourisms. These are of less than 
usual importance since English is here needed as a means of factual 
communication rather than of conversation. This point is elaborated 
below. 

(6), (7) Writing and Reading. Writing is of much less importance 
than reading. Only in the higher stages will these students be 
required to write reports and engage in technical correspondence. 
Written composition might be important if the examination is of 
an essay type; this would be an argument for not using the essay 
type, but rather the multiple short answer, which is more easily 
marked and less confused in its evaluation of a student by errors 
of language which are not errors of fact or reasoning. Reading 
ability and comprehension of the spoken word are of the greatest 
importance. A reading vocabulary is needed which is much larger 
than the vocabulary of normal communication. The ability to use 
a dictionary is to be stressed; also in most sciences (as Flood? has 
shown) such knowledge of roots and prefixes as will enable a 
student to break up and interpret scientific words—tel :angi:ectasis, 
,  fili:branchia, hept:ode. 

(8) Symbols. These will be acquired in the technical classes. 
Linguistic elements which are not required. 

Let us turn new to the things which they do not need. Here we 
shall be able to make some estimate of the present wastage of effort 
and perhaps so be enabled to outline a more economical method of 
dealing with the problem as a whole. 

We shall (in the Appendix) show some examples of selection of 
' linguistic items—of structure, vocabulary, &c.—for these students. 
We shall put ourselves in the position of their teacher and enquire 
of each item whether it is really necessary and useful. Some items 
may be rejected altogether, others may be deferred to a late stage 
of the course. Our prime consideration is for the majority of students 
rather than for those fewer ones who are outstanding and may go 
far. We must find an effective minimum, but that minimum must be 
adequate. 

Before making such a detailed scrutiny it is necessary to clarify 
the distinction between Conversational, Literary, and Factual 
English. 





English as Conversation. 

A Conversation is a form of behaviour of which language forms 
a part. It may form a very small part, as in this example: “The 
Eight Wells’. 

'W. E. Flood, The Problem of Vocabulary in the Popularization of Science, 
Oliver & Boyd, 1957. 
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Well!!... Well, well, well. 
Well?! 
We-e-ll. O well! 


x<*<>x 


The conversation is purely intonational. X and Y are collaborators 
in a scheme which Y has just offered, unsuccessfully, to the Manager. 
Translated into words it would run thus: 

X What did he say? 

Y (No answer; therefore No). 

X 1am angry and astonished. (Long pause.) What a pity! 

Y Surely you are not going to give up? 

X Iam doubtful. ... But 1 suppose we must go on trying. 


The content of this conversation is almost wholly emotional; but 
there is, indeed, an emotional undercurrent in every conversation, 
whether in the form of expression of feeling, or of concealment, or 
avoidance of provocation of feeling in the other person. Words 
in such a setting may mean less than their lexicographical definition 
(Such a delightful party!) or more (‘Bad show!) or the exact 
opposite ({‘Thank you so much’] ‘Not at all! It was nothing.’) 

Feaching of this sort of English, including all those elements of 
feeling and behaviour, is very valuable to the immigrant and the 
refugee: hence it has tended to be stressed, perhaps over-stressed, 
in England and America where these are the main problems, as if 
it were the only sort of language-teaching worthy of consideration. 
But here we are dealing with a very different problem—the teaching 
of English to people who use a mother-tongue for social and 
emotional intercourse and need English only for factual com- 
munication. 


Exclusion of Emotive elements. 


Factual English is the language of scientific and technical fact: 
it has no room for emotion. All the intensives and emotive words 
such as Frightfully, Enormous are excluded from it. If a thing is 
big, state its size: if it is abnormal, how far does it differ from the 
norm? The worst crime of the scientific writer is to overstate. 
Fixation of Meaning. 

In Factual English a word means the same thing whatever its 
context. A Benzine ring is exactly what it is in every setting, whereas 
a ring (apart from its multiplicity of meanings) might in the one 
meaning (a group of persons) be pejorative in reference to an auction 
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Or appreciative in reference to friends and helpers. The main 
difficulty in scientific terminology is to compel the terms to mean 
one thing and one thing only. ‘Stomach’ is a troublesome word: 
it may mean the whole digestive cavity and its contents—the 
abdomen, or only the enlarged part of the digestive tract just below 
the oesophagus. The prefix gastr-/ and the adjective gastric have 
to be employed to clarify the meaning but, alas, there is no dis- 
tinctive noun. The same difficulty arises in regard to the whole of 
a Factual vocabulary. Heat must be confined to its limited sense 
measured in calories and be distinguished from Temperature; 
Stress and Strain must have their exact meanings—not nervous 
tension. It is very convenient in the limited vocabularies of story- 
books to have nice elastic words such as Put up,—up with,—up at, 
in for, —across; Skirt (Dress—Edge—Go along the edge) and 
to use words figuratively, e.g., Hot—exciting, dangerous, and 
Cold=unemotional. Provided that these ‘stretches’ are inferrable 
they are harmless and helpful: they take their meaning from the 
context. Whereas the first thing which the student of science must 
learn is to be exact in his terms, to define them precisely and use 
them according to their definition. 
Causes of duplication. 

The chief causes of duplication in vocabulary are two: (1) Stylistic 
levels, (2) Avoidance of repetition. 

We may say ‘A Fellow—A Person—or A Personage’, ‘Have a 
shot at—Try—Endeavour’-—and so on. These differences are 
essentially emotional. The Low Stylistic level implies a chummy, 
friendly attitude; the High Stylistic level is intended to suggest 
pomp and dignity. Both of these, Chumminess and Pomposity, are 
feeling-tones. It is as if we were to write this equation: 


or 


(X+Y)?=X2+4+-2 XY+Y?! 


according to how one felt at the moment of writing. 

This high level style is one to which, scientists are particularly 
prone. It results in an excessive use of the form Abstract-noun-+ 
Passive Voice. Instead of ‘I tried’ we find ‘An endeavour was made’. 
Partly this is done so as to keep the statement modestly impersonal, 
but, since the author or authors sign the article, this is a rather 
meaningless convention and one which gives a lot of trouble to 
foreigners, especially those in whose language there is no passive 
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voice or one which is rarely used. Such languages are many. 
Moreover the abstract noun is always more difficult to understand 
and to use than the concrete noun or the equivalent active verb. 

The sole aim of Factual English is simplicity, clarity and truth. 
Stylistic levels, whether High or Low, have no place in it. Its 
function is to tell what we know or think, not what we feel. 

The second cause of duplication is Avoidance of Repetition. In 
the case of nouns we have ‘The former—the latter—the aforesaid 
—the ... mentioned below’, &c. 

This stylistic bogey of Non-repetition had perhaps its origin in 
the period when reading aloud was more common than it is today. 
Captain Charles Wade is referred to in a novel as Our hero, The 
Captain, Wade Charles, My son, Her fiancé, &c., &c. 

In Factual English, if the same thing is being referred to the same 
word should be used. As Flood suggests, Algebra would become 
very confusing if (x-+ y)* were expressed as The former multiplied by 
the former plus twice the former multiplied by the latter plus the 
latter multiplied by the latter. 

Even pronouns should be used with caution; Gray! has drawn 
attention to them as a major factor of misunderstanding. 

A second form of avoidance of repetition is the use of synonyms 
which have little if any difference in meaning: Luminous, shining, 
glowing, lambent, lucent, &c. In Factual English there can be no 
irresponsible variation of terms merely for the sake of variety. 
Luminescent means giving out light without heat; Fluorescent means 
taking in energy, e.g., from X-rays, and giving it out as visible light, 
whereas Phosphorescent means giving out light after the exciting 
rays have ceased. Such words as Refulgent, Rutilant, Luculent, 
&c., &c., have no meaning. Nor is there any need for the student 
to learn any words except those of the fundamental vocabulary, 
e.g. Bright, and those others which are specific and carefully defined 
limitations of it. 


Limitation of Structure. 

Those factors which cause dilution of vocabulary are operative 
also in respect of Structures. Thus we have ‘Suppose he is, If he be’, 
“Were he, If he were, If he was’. The words Should/Would may 
signify intention (I should if I could) or habit (He would go to the 
library every day) or supposition (This should ‘would be the library) 
or obligation (I should go, but I won't). On the principle ‘One word 
—one meaning’ we can eliminate all idiomatic sub-usages. Incident- 
ally, in the early stages at any rate, much economy of learning effort 

1Gray, S. G., and Leary. ‘What makes a book Readable’, University of 
Chicago. 
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may be made by dispensing with Reported Speech. ‘He said “‘I will” ’ 
instead of ‘He said that he would’. At all stages long passages of 
Reported Speech should be avoided. They are very troublesome in 
respect of the verbs and to most Indian mother-tongues the pronouns 
can be very confusing. The Question tag (is, isn’t it: does, doesn’t 
it, &c.) is a grammarian’s delight but a headache to the foreign 
learner. In fact its main function is an emotional one, a polite 
blunting the edge of a bald statement. It has little place in Factual 
English: we do not say ‘Cl OH, + Na OH becomes Na Cl +2 H,O, 
doesn’t it?’ 


Selected vocabulary and List of Structures. 


The required vocabulary for a course in Factual English has 
already been suggested in the Appendix to the General Service List 
(Longmans)! and in Flood’s ‘Problems of Vocabulary in the 
Popularization of Science’. It amounts to some 2,000 words. This 
does not mean that no,words except those so listed are to be used 
in a teaching-course; it means that the aim of the course is to build 
up that vocabulary (together with an adequate set of structures) 
and that the examiner may assume that vocabulary as known. 
Naturally in teaching any vocabulary the teacher will be compelled 
to use a number of Ad hoc words or usages; these should be so 
indicated in the textbook; they are not listed and are not subject to 
test. The examiner also may use Ad hoc words, but would supply 
their meaning. Apart from these Ad hoc words there are Assumable 
words such as Jute in Bengal and Universals such as lemonade, 
Coca-Cola, Fordson. These are all legitimate instruments, but not 
a part of the aim. 

In Appendix I we have given a detailed examination of the 
vocabulary of a good, well-constructed textbook in the light of the 
requirements of Factual English. Its chief fault is its domestic 
background. These students are not learning the language for 
discussion of everyday life and the home: they use their mother- 
tongue for that. 

In Appendix II we have examined some structures and usages in 
Hornby’s ‘Guide to Patterns and Usage”®. 


Practical Conclusion. 

Suppose that this concept of Factual English is accepted, how 
would it be put into practice—embodied in textbooks, used in 
teacher-training, taught in the schools, tested in examination? 


'M. West, A General Service List of English Words, Longmans, 1953 
“A. S. Hornby, A Guide to Patterns and Usage in English, O.U.P., 1954. 
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It is easy to say how this should not be done. The natural tendency 
would be to issue it as a detailed syllabus and leave it to the textbook 
writers and publishers to do their best—or worst—with it. This 
would merely produce a mass of guess-work and hasty adaptations 
of existing material. The problem is much too complicated for such 
rough and ready treatment. 

In teaching Conversational English the teacher is all-important. 
He is teaching not a Code but a form of behaviour. His textbook 
and course do not matter very much: he is the course and he may 
be trained ‘up in the air’ without specific reference to any one 
course or book. 

It is not easy to produce such teachers; it takes a long time and 
only a relatively small number of teachers are capable of assimilating 
such training. But, in order to cope with our present urgent problem 
we need a rapid turn-over in our training and we cannot pick and 
choose those to be trained. On the other hand, our problem is 
much simpler than that of producing competent teachers of Con- 
versational English. The learning material of a course in Factual 
English can be embodied in a textbook and the function of the 
teacher is to help the pupil to acquire it: he is introducer, aid and 
supervisor but not direct linguistic source and inspirer. There is, 
however, the embarrassing problem of using the Training Colleges 
and official Short Courses to propagate the use of one uniform 
textbook. It follows that it is desirable that this textbook should 
be the property of the Department of Education as author although 
the actual process of production and publication may be done by 
a commercial firm. 

This procedure is desirable for another reason. It is not difficult 
to produce a new book on an existing pattern: it is an extremely 
difficult and protracted task to produce a new pattern, especially 
if this is to make exceptionally low demands on the teacher to 
carry it through. Almost any textbook can be successful in the 
hands of a highly-trained teacher armed with an elaborate “Teacher's 
Book’, but here we have to produce something which almost any 
teacher can use successfully with a minimum of training and 
instruction. This demands trial editions observed and tested in the 
hands of average and below-average teachers. It is a task best 
carried out by a Department of Education or by persons deputed 
for the purpose. It is worth doing well because the cost of waste of 
time in schools due to faulty instruments is fabulous! and the gain 
from careful groundwork in preparing such instruments far exceeds 
the cost of preparing them, however high that may be. 

1The cost of five minutes waste of time due to a faulty textbook in one Junior 
School class in England and Wales is about £2,500 per annum. 
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The examination must be keyed to the course, and vice versa. 
This itself requires experiment, how best to measure those qualities 
required in the learner; for it is the examination which ultimately 
determines what happens in the classroom, regardless of syllabus, 
textbook, teacher-training or anything else. 


APPENDIX I. Words contained in the vocabulary of a good normal 


textbook which might be unsuitable in a course of Factual English. 


BOOK I 
apple christen hairdresser saddle 
armchair clergyman jug sermon 
baker coach kettle shorn! 
birthday concert kiss! tattered! 
breakfast conductor liner tennis 
bus crumpled! murder toss! 
café daddy parcel wedding 
cake forlorn! park whisky 
ceiling goldfish programme 

“Ad hoc’ words from a nursery rhyme. 

BOOK II 

awry cigar grave, a queen 
bacon cloakroom hiking Reverend 
barrow cricket hockey sardine 
bees darts javelin sausage 
billiards doll limerick silly 
boarding-school Easter lipstick skate 
broom Emperor mare slang 
burglar florin martyr smash 
butcher fox oath tomato 
cabbage ‘fridge’ olive toy 
caravan funeral pick pocket velvet 
cemetery ghost pork 


APPENDIX II. 








The General Service List shows how relatively infrequent some of the less 
usual structures and usages are, but in many cases a relatively frequent item 
may be ambiguous, e.g., 1 should ? would ? ought, and therefore to be 
avoided, or easily replaceable by some more direct expression (e.g., Rich as 
he is -> Although he is very rich). 

The following items selected from Hornby’s ‘Guide to Patterns and Usage’ 
are intended only as suggestions as to the sort of items which might be included 
in a ‘Black List’ in preparing a course in Factual English. 
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Structural items which might perhaps be deferred (D) or excluded 
(E) in a course of Factual English. 


1. Inversion. ‘Little did I know’ E 
2. Question tags. ‘Is, isn’t it’, &c. D 
3. I shall (except in Questions, Doubt, and Inevitability) D 
4. You shall (compulsion) D 
5. I should... You, he would: (Prefer [ would and reserve 
Should for obligation, probability and subjunctives). 
Where possible prefer Ought to D 
6. Dare as anomalous finite. (Prefer Do you dare? I do 
not dare) E 
7. Think to=expect. ‘Never thought to see you’ E 
8. Passive voice: “Was he seen to jump?’-“Did anyone see 
him...?” E 
9. (Ditto) ‘I was made to do it’-‘They made me...’ 
10. Let there be--We must have (Keep ‘Let’ for Allow) D 
11. I would have you know--want you to J 
12. Have my hair cut--get D 


13. Have=allow. ‘Can’t have you doing that’ 
14. Keep preposition near verb. ‘Put your hat on’—‘put on 


your hat’ D 
15. Avoid abstract nouns. ‘Insisted on his innocence’—‘that 

he was innocent’ D 
16. Avoid indirect report: ‘Confessed that he had made a 

mistake’--said, ‘I have...” D 
17. me--for me. “Cash me a cheque’ E 
18. Exclamatory: ‘What a big one!’ E 
19. Exclamatory: ‘How big it is!’ E 
20. Avoid the Past perfect tense as it reverses the order of 

events. (Prefer ‘He did this; then he did that’) D 
21. “You will have heard’-‘I suppose you have. . .” E 


22. Can=may. ‘They can be dangerous’--may be, are often. 
Reserve ‘Can’ for possibility. Reserve ‘May’ for 
permission. (Prefer ‘are often,—sometimes, likely to 


be’ where that is the real meaning) D 
23. Will expressing habit: ‘He will get up at six every day’ E 
24. Would expressing habit E 
25. Will expressing supposition: ‘This will be the library?” E 
26. Grow= become: ‘It grew late’ D 
27. Avoid omission of That and Who D 
28. Exclamatory inversion: ‘Off she went!’ E 
29. Must=is likely to D 
30. Subjunctive: ‘If it were true’. (Prefer colloquial ‘was’) D 
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31. Asked if he were at home—was , E 
32. Will= insist on being, are always: ‘If you will be so 
foolish’ D 
33. That: ‘I am not a fool that you should suggest such a 
thing’ E 
34. Being poor—-As he was poor E 
35. Infinitive expressing cause: ‘Sorry for him to have 


failed’-- sorry that he failed or He has failed: ‘I am 


sorry for him’ E 
6. Though at the end of a sentence: ‘He's quite honest, 
though’ E 


May expressing Concession. ‘He may be rich, but...” 
‘Although he is... 

38. Rich as he is (Concession) 

39. For=-in spite of. ‘For all his wealth’ 

40. Keep ‘Since’ for time (not “because’) 

41. Avoid For=because 

42. Keep ‘While’ for time (Not Although) 


12 


43. If- although. ‘Will do it if it takes a year’ 


Ss Se ee _ 
mmoommm 


Language Learning 
Material 


F. M. HODGSON 


WHEN THE learning of a foreign language has to take place in the 
classroom the circumstances are inevitably to some extent artificial. 
rhe task of creating, within those artificial circumstances, situations 
by means of which the pupils can first meet and then use the basic 
forms and structures of the language in significant contexts, calls 
for considerable imaginative effort on the part of the teacher. 
During the course of his work he will obviously draw on material 
of many kinds as an aid to this task, selecting from what is available 
whatever best serves his purpose at any given moment. It is here 
proposed to examine briefly the contribution that might be made 
by some concrete material of a very simple nature, originally 
designed by a Belgian teacher, Georges Cuisenaire, for use in the 
teaching of arithmetic in the primary school. 

The material [Numbers in Colour] consists of a set of small 
wooden rods, 241 in number, of ten different colours and sizes, 
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regularly graded in length from one to ten centimetres and having 
a cross-section of one square centimetre. Each rod is either white, 
red, light-green, purple, yellow, dark-green, black, brown, blue or 
orange, and is either one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, 
nine or ten centimetres long. All those of the same colour are the 
same length. All the other rods are multiples of the white, which 
is | cm. long, and in addition the red is half the purple and a quarter 
of the brown, the light-green half the dark-green and a third of the 
blue, and the yellow half the orange. 

Since it is a set of similar but not identical objects, certain facts 
are true with respect to a//, some, a few, many and none of its elements. 
All of them, for instance, are made of wood; they are al/ coloured; 
some are blue; some are longer than others; some are the same 
colour and the same size as others; a few are orange; many are white; 
none are grey, &c. 

Since each element is an object possessing certain attributes, 
certain facts are true of any one chosen at random, e.g. it’s a rod; 
it's made of wood; it’s eight centimetres long; it has four sides and 
two ends. 

Since the elements are comparable in terms of their attributes, 
the following statements are true: any one is the same length as, or 
shorter or longer than, any other; it is either the same or a different 
colour; its length is either a multiple or a fraction of that of any other. 

Since the elements can be manipulated at will, they can be counted, 
ordered, grouped, placed, displaced and distributed, thus giving rise 
to a very large variety of further facts, perceivable as true, concerning 
their quantity at any given moment, their spatial and temporal 
relationship to one another and to other objects and persons, and 
concerning the activity to which they have been or are being 
subjected. 

This being so, the set of rods can be the prototype of any other 
set of beings having the same attributes and relationships, existing 
in the same quantities and susceptible of undergoing the same dis- 
placements. The patterns of language adequate for description and 
comparison, for statements as to quantity and to present and past 
position and as to the activity undergone, will be the same whatever 
the objects in question. They will moreover be valid also in the 
case of many other attributes not possessed by the rods. /t’s five 
centimetres long, for instance, gives us the pattern we shall need 
when we are concerned with a road which is twelve miles long or a 
piece of material which is six yards long. There are three of them 
may well be a statement about rods, but equally well a statement 
about men in a boat or blind mice; they're green can be a reference 
to rods, but also to eyes, leaves, cabbages, curtains or bay-trees; 
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it's made of wood provides the structure that will serve whether if 
is a rod, or a window made of glass, a vase made of silver, a box 
made of cardboard, a belt made of leather or a pair of stockings 
made of nylon. The structures needed for the expression of the 
relative sizes of the rods will recur when what is to be expressed 
is that Tom is younger than his brother, this soup is nicer than 
yesterday’s, or his neighbour’s lettuces are bigger than his. The blue 
rod is next to the red one offers the pattern required for: the old 
house is next to the church; the atlas is next to the Oxford dictionary ; 
Uncle John is next to the bridegroom. He took them out and then 
put them back may be an exact description of what occurred when 
Henry took the rods out of the box, but it will also adequately 
express what happened when Mr Brown took the notes out of his 
wallet, when Robert took his hands out of his pocket, or when the 
cook took the cakes out of the oven. 

From this general view of the material it will be clear that it 
represents very wide possibilities for the creation of situations in 
which language can be met and used as it is naturally used, for the 
expression of precise meaning in a particular context. What has 
been said so far makes it obvious that the basic forms and structures 
required for statements as to the existence of beings, their qualities, 
quantities and relationships, are there in abundance to be exploited, 
but, owing to the extreme mobility of the rods, there is also very 
much more. 

The rods can be grouped in a wide variety of ways, made into 
heaps or rows, arranged in descending order of size, placed near to, 
a long way from, to the right or left of, between, on, under, in 
front of or behind, other rods. They can be given and taken, picked 
up and put down, put into and taken out of some container, 
scattered and collected, thrown, exchanged, possessed or seen to be 
possessed by someone else, and so on. They can be used for the 
construction of other objects and they can become symbols for 
other objects which move quickly or slowly, Which go up or down, 
out of, into, through or round, which start out, travel, arrive and stop. 

Any sub-set of rods chosen at random will contain certain elements 
having certain characteristics susceptible of comparison, and 
potentialities for many other relationships according to what is done 
with the elements. Whether the situation remains static or becomes 
dynamic, the expression of its meaning will be contained in certain 
linguistic forms and structures. These will have a legitimate existence 
by the fact that they come into being as representing a perceived 
reality, as symbols for what has been seen to be or to occur. If, 
for instance, what is perceived is a red rod standing in front of a 
black one, and a green rod on top of a yellow one, the meaning of 
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the perception will be contained in the statements: the red rod is 
in front of the black one, or the black rod is behind the red one, and 
the green rod is on top of the yellow one or the yellow rod is unde 
the green one. Similarly, if 1 have been seen to give two blue rods 
to Henry and three to Tom, the statements / gave Henry two and 
I gave Tom three will mean what they actually do mean because 
they symbolize the experience of what occurred in a situation in 
which Tom, Henry and I were already familiar to the observer, the 
common action was perceived to be the giving, and the variant was 
perceived to be the number of rods given, two in one case and three 
in the other. Had the statements been expressed in different form: 
I gave two to Henry and I gave three to Tom, the perception would 
have been the same as before, and the legitimate assumption would 
be that these structures are equally valid alternatives for the 
expression of the same meaning. 

The forms and structures brought into existence at any given 


moment will of course be determined by the particular aspect of 


any situation which is then under consideration. The same element 
which viewed from one angle is, say, a black rod, seen from another 
angle becomes mine, vours, John’s, this one, that one, the one on the 
table, the shorter one, the black one, &c. The same element, a black 
rod, subjected to certain changes of position or caused to undergo 
this or that activity, will reappear in quite different guise: the one 
in the middle; the seventh in the row; its under the red one; you 
put it in the box, &c. Two or more such elements, adequately 
described as black rods at one moment, will at others make their 
appearance as: these, those, the ones you have, those you gave to 
Margaret, the ones Jean took, the others, the longest, the shortest, 
they were in the box, she picked them up, &c., &c. 

When the element is a black rod, what concerns us is its blackness 
and the characteristics which make it a rod as distinct from any- 
thing else, or in other words, our perception of its relationship to 
the set of rods in general and to the set ‘black rods’ in particular. 
When it is mine, these relationships are irrelevant; the only per- 
ception that is needed is that of its relation to me as distinct from 
you, Margaret or Tom, and when it is the shorter one we are con- 
cerned only with its relationship of length to some other rod. 

If, then, any sub-set of rods offers so wide a field on which to 


draw and presents so many opportunities for meaningful use of 


language in clearly perceived contexts, it may be useful to enquire 
whether it is either necessary or desirable to confine ourselves within 
the strait-jacket we assume when we deal first with one grammatical 
category, then with another. If a given situation of rods will allow 
us to explore naturally and easily regions which when viewed 
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abstractly seem to bristle with difficulties, we should perhaps con- 
sider whether in using an analytic approach we are not only putting 
the cart before the horse, but creating difficulties for the learner 
where there need be none. 

Let us look for a moment in rather more detail at some examples 
of language at work through sub-sets of rods of various com- 
positions. We shall first consider two small sub-sets, one containing 
two blue rods and the other containing one light-green and one 
yellow. 

In each case, there are two of them, but in the first case both are 
blue while in the second one is green, the other is yellow. The two 
blue ones are the same size while the green is shorter than the yellow, 
the yellow /onger than the green. Of the three colours, the blue is 
the longest, the green the shortest. 

Since we can place them as we choose, either pair will give us: 
they're standing on end; they're lying flat; they're crossed; they're 
end to end; they're touching one another; they're not touching; 
they're close together; they're a long way apart; they're on the table; 
they're in the box, &c. As there is no distinction of colour in the 
blue pair, the meaning of under, on, in front of, behind, &c., cannot 
be perceived through them, but the other pair can give us: the yellow 
one is on the green one; the green is under the yellow; the yellow is 
in front of, to the left of, to the right of, behind the.green. Neither 
pair in isolation will provide between, but by combining them we 
can create the situation whose meaning is contained in: the green is 
between the yellow and the blue, &c. 

If instead of interesting ourselves in the spatial relationships of 
these pairs of rods we decide to subject them to various activities 
we get: J gave one to A, I kept the other; he’s got one, I’ve got the 
other; I gave him one; I gave it to him; B gave his back to me; I’ve 
got them both; C’s is blue, yours is green, mine is yellow; D took one, 
here’s the other; D gave hers to E; E gave them to me: I put it back 
in the box; F took it out and put it back on the tab; she gave them 
to you; you threw them to F; I caught one and dropped the other; 
he picked it up; she brought it back to me; he took one and left the 
other; there are two left; there aren't any; I’m holding the yellow one; 
they're lying on the table; it’s moving; its going up, down, round; 
it’s stopping; it has stopped; it has fallen; there were four, and now 
there are three; he had two and now he’s got three; he counted them 
and then put them in the box; he put them in the box after he had 
counted them, &c. 

These represent, of course, only a few of the many possibilities 
for practice inherent in the situation, and we have so far considered 
only the statements that are implicit in this context of rods. These 
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can only come into being for the learner by first being recognized 
as appropriate symbols for what has been perceived, and then being 
heard sufficiently often for reproduction of them to be possible. 
This reproduction will naturally require the appropriate stimulus 
from the teacher. The learner’s first utterance of any one of these 
statements, and the succeeding utterances that will be necessary for 
mastery of them to be achieved, will in fact come in response to the 
question whose answer it is. In other words, the body of language 
potentially contained within the situation of rods also includes the 
structures which express these questions. It contains moreover the 
structures through which the situation becomes at any moment what 
it actually is. In the learning process, side by side with the state- 
ments descriptive of the rods there will be: What's this? Is ita. . .? 
Isit...? Are they ...? Are there...? Whereis ...? Where are. . .? 
Which is ...? What colour is ...? Is this ...? Is that. ..? How 
many ...? &c. Side by side with the statements relating to the 
activity undergone there will be, not only: Who put, took, gave, 
threw, caught, counted, &c.?; Did he put, take, give, throw, catch, 
count, &c.?; To whom did he give, throw .. .2- Which did she put . . .? 
Have you got ...? Has she got ...? How many had he? What is she 
holding? What did she do? Is he holding ...?2 Am I touching . . .? 
Are you holding . . .? and the rest, but also: Give him; give her; 
give me; give it to . . .; put it; take them; pick it up; leave it; put 
back three; take both; give them all to me, &c., &c. 

Sub-sets containing more elements would give all the above 
patterns of language and numerous others. Any set large enough 
to be ordered would present: the first, second, third... last. Measure- 
ment of the lengths in a set containing one rod of each colour would 
give: one, two, three . . . ten centimetres. End to end placing of 
rods would provide all the additions of these numbers that we care 
to make, yellow, orange and blue, for instance, giving twenty-four, 
ten black seventy, &c. A set containing two red and a purple 
would offer us: twice as long as; half as long as; two light-green, 
a dark-green and a blue would give us: half, a third, two thirds; 
with a brown, a purple and two red we should get ha/f and a quarter. 
A single-coloured set contrasted with a set of many colours could 
give rise to: they’re all red; all the same size; some are red, some are 
green, some are .. ., and where one colour predominates: most are 
white, a few are red; all but three are white; a lot of white ones 
but only three red, &c. 

There is no doubt as to the fertility of the field, a field which 
could be drawn upon at any moment in the learning process to 
provide what it has to offer at that particular stage. All the structures 
we have discussed are those which will constantly be needed on all 
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kinds of occasions to express what things were like, how many 
there were, what was done to them, where and by whom, and so on. 
There is obviously plenty of material in the world of everyday 
experience through which these same patterns of language could be 
learnt, but it is not always easy, as was suggested earlier and as 
language teachers well know, to create a perceptual situation in the 
classroom through which new forms and structures can be recognized 
as meaningful. The striking feature of this particular material is 
that in spite of its extreme simplicity and compactness it can offer 
so wide a variety. The linguistic forms and structures met, used and 
thoroughly practised through the rods will, when truly possessed, 
be available for application to the wider field of reality as represented 
by the other objects, situations and processes with which the 
children have contact, whether in the classroom, in their life outside 
the school, or in the pictures and texts through which they study the 
foreign language. The language that has been acquired through 
discussion of the various aspects and relationships of the rods will 
represent direct experience and it will be valid not only with respect 
to rods, but to books, shoes, cousins, pillar-boxes, bicycles, veget- 
ables, buses, policemen and the many other objects and persons 
about whom they will talk, read and write. 

The facts which, by the nature of the material and its dynamic 
potentialities, are perceivable as true, remain constant, in whatever 
language they are to be expressed. What has been’ said, therefore, 
and expressed in terms of the English language, will be applicable 
to any other language, and it will be for the teacher who knows the 
special difficulties presented to his pupils by the particular language 
he teaches, to discover where the material can serve him best. Like 
any other material it can be mishandled, stretched to serve purposes 
for which it is not appropriate or used when other material would 
better serve (good pictures, for instance, if they were available, 
would be a better medium for the establishment of the forms of the 
continuous present is . . . ing, since they could offer much more 
interest and variety), but properly used this material can offer a 
rich yield to those who are prepared to investigate its potentialities. 




















Reading Cards and 
Substitution Tables 
H. COULTHARD BURROW 


IN ORDER to learn how to use the various forms of English correctly 

questions, negatives, tenses, &c.—learners must be allowed to 
practise them until they can use them automatically at the 
appropriate moment. This intensive practice includes oral drills, 
reading and writing. It is the last two—reading and writing—with 


which this paper is chiefly concerned, but only with one aspect of 


them. ‘Reading’ may include (a) rapid or extensive reading of a 
book for pleasure, or (4) intensive reading requiring a careful study 
of the vocabulary and structures, or (c) a concentrated study of one 
pattern or structure. The third section (c) is to help learners to 


recognize quickly what they see in isolated sentences or in groups of 


sentences making up a paragraph: in other words to speed up under- 
standing of what they read. In addition, this sort of study helps them 
to remember the structure when they have to use it in speaking and 
writing. 
I. READING CARDS 

Reading Cards and Substitution Tables supply useful material 
for concentrated study. They give the teacher a chance to prolong 
drills and practice and provide exercises in reading aloud or silently. 
They range from small cards, on which are written single words to 
be put under pictures or objects, to longer ones bearing complete 
sentences. 

|. If they are single words they should be made separately and 
not written on the picture of the object they represent. At first the 
object and card are shown together to let the class identify the 
object and its name. Then they are separated to see if the class can 
give each object its correct name. For example, if the words being 
taught were ‘moon’, ‘sun’, ‘star’, ‘cloud’, ‘rain’, there would be 
pictures of the moon, the sun, a star, clouds, rain. After these had 
been taught the teacher could test by putting the pictures on, say, the 
left of the board and the cards with the words on the right. 
Without speaking he would point to a picture, then to a pupil who 
should go and choose the correct word. Or he could point to a 
word and the pupil should point to the picture. In this way the 
teacher can discover whether the class can read the written words. 
It has been found in some schools that pupils can understand a 
word when it is spoken but not when it is written. For example, if 
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the teacher said ‘Moon’, they would point to the picture of the 
moon; but if the teacher pointed to the word ‘moon’ without 
speaking, they would have difficulty in choosing the correct picture. 

2. There are several ways a class can be helped to understand- 
by hearing something spoken, by speaking it and by performing 
actions (for example, with the Present Continuous Tense pupils move 
and speak at the same time). In addition, there is the visual aid pro- 
vided by reading cards. Some pupils can remember better after they 
have seen the word or structure in writing; when they have seen 
the changes taking place, what they learn during oral drills and 
practice becomes clearer for them. 

Let us imagine that a class is learning simple questions for the 
first time: [ am a boy. Am 1a boy? You are a man. Are you a 
man? She is a girl. Is she a girl? For this the following cards 
would be needed: 


I am a boy ; Am 7 ¥ou are 
man Are you She is Is she girl 
The first sentence is put on the board 
| am a boy 
This is changed to the question form 
Am I a boy ? 


The class see that | am| changes its position and the | a | 
becomes 





A |, and | . | becomes | ? |. When a pupil is called upon 
to change the cards on the board the rest of the class, who 
are watching, hasten to correct him when he makes a mistake. 
Such repetition of a structure which is shown visually, plus the 
desire not to make mistakes in front of the class, helps children to 
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remember what they might immediately forget if they only practised 
the structure orally. 

It is possible to stress these changes even more by using different 
colours. For instance, if it is desired to draw their attention to the 
fact that there is a change in the punctuation and the position of 
the verb, the verbs and the punctuation can be a different colour 
from the other words. All the words could be written in black on 
white cards except the verbs—am, Am, is, Is, are, Are—and the 
punctuation marks— . ? —which could be written in red or green 
on white cards. 

When the questions are made 


You are a man : Are you a man ? 
She is a girl Is she a girl ? 


the class will see the change in position of the verb, the change in 
the capital letters, and the altered punctuation. 

This can be used in many ways which cannot be shown here but 
which appear in some Teachers’ Handbooks. The following are 
one or two extra examples: 

(a) To illustrate simple questions 


I go to . school | every day 
Do I go | to | school | every; day ? 
He | goes | to | school | every; day | . | 
a = 2) eee ee 
| | 
Does | he | go | to | school | every day ? 


| 
| 
I 


(b) To show the present continuous form of verbs which double 
the final consonant—running, sitting, hitting, putting, &c.— 
sentences such as these could be used— 
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[| am sit t ing here now 
The middle ‘t’ is put on a separate card which fits between | sit | 
and | ing | 


(c) To illustrate ‘and’ two sentences are put on the board— 


I have a book : 1 have a pen 


[hese are joined: I have a book and a pen 


(d) To illustrate the use of ‘mine’, ‘yours’, ‘his’, &¢c.— 


That is my _ book 


becomes— 
That book iS mine 

and 
This is your pen 

becomes— 


This pen is | yours 
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(e) To illustrate simple negatives— 
I go | to bed every: night 
I do} not go, to bed © every, night 
He goes | to. bed | every night 
| He | does _ not go to | bed | every night 


Preserving the Cards 


3. Some teachers complain that it takes a long time to make 
these cards; however, if they are carefully made from strong card- 
board and stored in alphabetical order in a box, they should last for 
a number of years. 


Size of Cards 

4. The cards should be about 7 ins high and as long as is necessary 
for the words written on them. 
Type of Writing 


5. The writing used on the cards should be similar to what the 
class are using. With beginners it is probably better to use printed 
letters, as in the example given below. (With more advanced pupils 
the cursive form may be used.) 





7 


Monday | 








When pupils begin to join their letters in writing this form may 
be used: 





Bomakok 











ec 
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Holder for Cards 


6. A wooden rack about 9 ins high, not less than 4 ft long, 
and with a ledge along the bottom. To hold the cards in position 
a wire may be stretched across the front of the rack. 
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On the top of the wooden back of the rack there are two rings 
for suspending it from two hooks fastened to the top of the board. 
If the hooks are fixed permanently in position it will be easy to 
fix or detach the rack. 














If the wall of the room is long the rack may be fixed permanently 
on one side of the board, provided that all the class can see it easily: 




















A temporary board may be made out of cardboard, which should 
be strong enough and stiff enough to prevent folding or bending if a 
gust of wind blows through the room. 
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Method of Using the Cards 


7. (a) All the cards required for the lesson are prepared in 
advance. 


(b) When the teacher comes to the moment of using them in 
class he should arrange all of them along the bottom of the board, 
for example: 

















[oD Poe ond [el Efi] fee] 


The pupils called to the front of the class select from the cards 
along the bottom of the board those which are needed to make the 
required sentence. 

If the board is small there may not be enough space to display 
all the cards from which the class must choose the ones they need 
This difficulty can be overcome by making a strong cardboard holder 
which can be fitted to the wall near the board. The card-holder has 
several slots into which the cards can be slipped. For example, the 
first group of cards mentioned in paragraph 2 above: 


| i | You you She 
She Am * | Are 
—_ , 5 


are 3 :s| A 
boy man girl . | | ? | 
i : me | 








































































































(c) The cards are first used to practise the structure being taught 
(in this example it is the simple interrogative forms). The teacher 
gives a lot of practice in changing ‘Iama...’, ‘Youarea...”’ 
‘Sheisa...’, to‘Amia... ?, ‘Are youa...?, ‘Isshea... 7. 


i  , 
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Then with the same cards he can go on to writing practice. He can 
make a sentence—'She is a girl.’ and tell the class to write the 
question form. When they have written it, the correct version 
‘Is she a girl?’ is arranged with the cards and the class check their 
answers. 

Or the question can be arranged with the cards—‘Is she a girl?” 
and the class told to write the statement. When they have finished 
writing, the statement ‘She is a girl.” is put on the rack with the cards. 

In each case one of the better pupils who has finished first can 
arrange the cards on the board. 

This is both writing practice and a form of test which helps the 
teacher to see how much his class has understood. It also helps 
him to check how correctly they are using the proper pronunciation. 


Il. SUBSTITUTION TABLES 


1. Substitution Tables can perform the same functions as Reading 
Cards—giving reading practice in a particular structure and serving 
as a means for testing reading and writing. They have not the 
advantage of Reading Cards, which can immediately show the 
changes in each type of sentence—the positions of words and altera- 
tions in capital letters and punctuation—by the movement of cards, 
but they can vover a wider range of words and provide a much 
larger number of sentences for reading. They are more useful than 
reading cards with senior classes. 

2. Teachers frequently complain that their classes are too big 
and it is difficult to give a lot of pupils adequate practice in oral 
work, such as conversation and reading aloud. They feel that not 
all their pupils have enough opportunity fo speak some of the 
sentences they are studying. Substitution Tables will help to solve 
this problem without adding too much to the teacher’s work. 
A table like the following does not take more than a minute to 
write on the board: 


I am eating rice. 

You learning English. 
We are reading. 

They sitting here. 

He is drinking water. 


She playing ping-pong. 
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This provides thirty-six different sentences using the present con- 
tinuous tense. If a teacher writes these 36 sentences separately on 
the board it will take a long time, and this is tiring for the teacher 
and boring for the class. 

The class soon learn to pick out the sentences: 


[ am eating rice. 
I am learning English. 
I am reading. 

etc. 


You are eating rice. 
You are learning English. 
You are reading. 


cic. 


We are eating rice. 
tc. 


cic. 


At first the teacher may point to each word ‘I’ ‘am’ ‘eating’ ‘rice’, 
&c., and let a pupil read aloud as he points. Then when the class 
have understood what is required they will begin to read the sentences 
quickly. The teacher merely points to a pupil, who then reads the 
next sentence in the table. In this way it is possible to give every pupil 
in the class a chance of saying aloud a number of sentences con- 
taining the pattern or structure which is being taught. From time 
to time the teacher may tell all the class, or one row of pupils, to 
read a sentence in chorus. As a rule chorus work is not reliable, as 
children tend to develop a sing-song or chanting way of speaking, 
and it is difficult for the teacher to hear mistakes. If used too much 
it also interferes with the work of neighbouring classes. But used 
from time to time, say every tenth sentence, it helps to keep the 
class alert. When a pupil has been asked to read a sentence he 
tends to reduce his attention to what else is going on as soon as he has 
read it, because he assumes that he will not be asked to read again 
for several minutes. Occasional chorus work, therefore, gives each 
pupil something to do while awaiting his or her turn to read alone. 


Further Examples 


In many modern courses the Teacher’s Handbook provides 
substitution tables suited to the lesson being taught, in order to 
save the teacher the trouble of preparing his own. For teachers who 
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are not using such a course a few more examples of tables are given 
below to show what can be done: 


(a) For ‘have’ and ‘has’— 


I | black horse. 
You | green cart. 

| have 
We a | yellow banana. 
They white pig. 
He red ball. 

has 

She white cup. 


At the same time this gives practice with the names of colours. 


(b) To teach ‘with’— 


lam 

He is 

She is writing a pen. 

The man is with a blue pencil. 
You are drawing a green chalk. 


They are 


(c) To tell somebody something 


me 
him the time. 
her your name. 
Please tell us 
them the colour of this fruit. 


(d) To give somebody something— 


me a knife. 
him a teapot. 

Please give | her | a glass of water. 
us a lamp. 


them a small basket. 
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(e) ‘At? with time— 


I go to bed | at night. 

We sleep at ten o’clock. 
at six o’clock. 

You get up at half past six. 


at a quarter past six. 


(f) Present Perfect Tense— 


I lived 

You worked in Bangkok | for ten years. 
have 

We been 

They studied since 1947. 

He has had a house 

She 


4, It is important to try out each table first to make sure that 
all the sentences make sense and are grammatically correct. In the 
first table given below some sentences do not make sense and in 
the second table it is possible to make grammatical mistakes: 


(a) | am 
You | putting on my coat. 
We are wearing a hat. 
They washing our hands. 
He iS 
She 

(b) I orange. 
You have | a mango. 
We banana. 
They an egg. 
He has fruit. 


She tea. 





eee, 
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Use in Oral Testing 


5. When the class have had plenty of reading practice the teacher 
can rub out part of the table and see if the pupils can supply the 
missing words. For example: 

Table (a) in paragraph 3 could be changed to— 


I black horse. 
You | green cart. 

We a yellow banana. 
They white pig. 

He red ball. 

She white cup. 


Then the first column can be mixed and the teacher will see if 
the class can use ‘have’ and ‘has’ correctly. 


You black horse. 
He green cart. 

W> a yellow banana. 
I white pig. 

She red ball. 

They white cup. 


The teacher points to one of the pronouns in the first column, 
then points to a pupil who makes a sentence. 
Table (e) could become— 


I go to bed 
We sleep 
You get up 


The class supply the ends of the sentences. 


Use in Written Practice and Tests 


6. (a) With beginners the teacher can let the class copy a whole 
table or select a number of sentences from it and write them in 
their books. 
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(b) With rather more advanced pupils the teacher can let the 
class try to make a simple table of their own if the structure is 
easy enough. 


(c) The oral tests in paragraph 5 above could be used. The 
class would write the missing words. For example, if in the second 
table in paragraph 5, the teacher pointed to ‘He’, the class would 
write: 

He has a white pig; or He has a red ball. &c. 


Another Wrong Diagnosis 
L. A. HILL 


SHORTLY AFTER my first article on this subject appeared in English 
Language Teaching’, another interesting example came to my 
attention. This time it was Javanese students from Jogjakarta who 
showed how a difficulty that at first appears to be grammatical may 
prove, on closer investigation, to be phonetic. 

Students whose mother-tongue is Javanese often say J wants it, 
I finds it, He cuts his finger yesterday, That cats is mine, Where is 
my cards?, and so on. The teacher’s first idea is that they have not 
learnt the difference between the First, Second and Third Persons, 
the Past and the Present, and the Singular and the Plural. 

But what these students are in fact doing is replacing a final 
[t] by [ts], and a final [d] by [dz]. Do they then have no final [t] 
or [d] in their own language, and do they have final [ts] and [dz]? 
No. They have final [t], but not final [d]*, [ts] or [dz]. They have 
[t], [4], [ts] and [dz] at the beginning and in the middle of words’. 

Final [t] in Javanese is unexploded (and therefore, of course, 
unaspirated). In English, final [t] and [d] are optionally exploded, 
but when a native English speaker speaks carefully for the benefit 
of foreigners, he nearly always explodes his final [t] and [d]. To 
the Javanese student, who is unaccustomed to such exploded final 
sounds, they sound like his own [ts] and [dz] rather than his [t] 
and [d] sounds. So when he tries to imitate native English speakers, 
he uses [ts] and [dz] at the end of words instead of [t] and [d], 
saying this cats and I reads for this cat and I read. 

‘In Volume XII, No. 2, January-March, 1958. 

*Final d in such words as udud is voiceless, i.e. [t] rather than [d]. 

*'ts] is the sound of tj in tjetjak, and (dz) that of dj in djadjan. These are not 
exactly the same as English ‘ts} and [dz], but very near to them. 
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Correspondence 


Correspondence on articles and other matters is invited, but no guarantee of publication can 
be given. Correspondents are asked to keep their letters as short as possible. 


To the Editor, English Language Teaching 
DEAR SIR, 


Dr West in his note on Bilingualism in £.L.7., April-June 1958, has taken 
up a burning question—indeed one that threatens to become positively incan- 
descent before the century is out. For as international intercourse grows in 
volume and in intimacy, how are we to avoid some degree of bilingualism 
(and there are degrees of it) among large numbers of people :? Dr West proposes 
to attack the evil at the root: let us avoid international contact on the personal 
plane—for that is in effect what his suggestion No. 2 amounts to. We ought 
to stress reading in preference to speaking, and especially the reading of factual 
matter, using a neutral, unemotive vocabulary. A better solution still, if one 
adopts Dr West’s attitude, would be to devote more time and energy to the 
development of translation machines, for there is good reason to think that it 
is possible to devise a machine which can translate just that kind of style which 
Dr West has in mind—but not poetry and other imaginative literature. When 
translation machines have become a reality, we can do away with language 
teaching altogether. Nations will then exchange factual information by means 
of machines, and for the rest live in ignorance of each other’s literature and 
standard of values and general outlook on life. Or am I distorting Dr West's 
suggestion? ? 

It is very important to realize that the disadvantages of bilingualism are 
largely extra-linguistic and not inherent in language itself. It is true, as Dr West 
says, that equal facility in two languages on all subjects is never, or almost 
never, found. But it ought to be remembered, too, that many bilinguals 
consciously choose one of their languages as their most personal medium—their 
‘dominant’ language to use Wienreich’s useful term—and this will naturally 
affect their proficiency in the other language. In fact, as Haugen has pointed 
out, the great desire of many bilinguals is to get away from their bilingualism 
and become full and equal members of one language community. Some will 
even go so far as to conceal the fact that they are able to use another language 
with native-like proficiency, either for fear of arousing xenophobia or to avoid 
a social stigma. 

It seems to me, therefore, that it is a change of heart that is needed rather 
than a change of language policy. There is reason to think that the emotional 
sterility and lack of balance that have been observed in some bilingual people 
are due to a feeling of being outsiders, not completely accepted by either com- 
munity. Are we, for that reason, to be defeatist and aim at national apartheid, 
and is it quite unrealistic to think that we might in time foster some degree of 
tolerance and thus mitigate the disadvantages of bilingualism? It should not 
be forgotten that there are great advantages, too, in Bilingualism. To quote 
Leopold’s eloquent plea: ‘I do not overlook the difficulties inherent in growth 
nourished from a split root instead of a single strong lap root. It will lead to 
conflicts, which can wreck a weak pe sonality, but will improve the mettle of a 
strong one, which can overcome the difficulties. The difference is the same as 
between a highly educated and an uneducated person. Ignorance and super- 
stition make the decisions of life simple. Education does not make life easier, 
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but better and richer. Few would condemn education for this reason. Bilin- 
gualism should be seen in the same light.’ 

One difficulty that some bilinguals are up against is the traditional association 
of nationality with the legal concept of allegiance to a sovereign political unit 
With a more liberal attitude to the legal aspect, an anglicized Dutchman, fo 
example, might one day come to be considered no more ‘unnatural’ than an 
anglicized Welshman or Scot. But even if things are made easier for individuals 
who may wish to change their nationality in the sense of their group-adherence, 
there still remains the problem of whether it is desirable for a whole population 
to become absorbed by an alien culture, passing through the stage of belonging 
to two cultures and having two languages. This sort of thing has happened 
before, in many countries, for example in ancient Spain and Gaul and in Ireland 
in the nineteenth century, and perhaps the disadvantages have been somewhat 
overemphasized in recent times by romantic nationalists. It is surely a sentimental 
fallacy to think that it is only through the language of the childhood home that 
a person’s emotional life can be stimulated—nor, it seems, does Dr West think 
so when he is dealing with present-day Ireland. Is he not guilty of inconsistency 
on this point? 

Dr West warns against teaching English ‘as if the learner were going to live 
in England or use it in his home’. Now that is the way English is normally 
taught in Norway, where the direct method is widely used; but then Norway is 
of course not one of the areas that Dr West has in mind, since it is not bilingual 
in his sense. Though in class the pupils may be temporarily turned into little 
Englishmen, outside school there is no danger—if that is the right word—that 
any of them might wish to make English their dominant language, for there is 
no incentive to do that while they remain in Norway. Nevertheless, one aim 
of the teaching is to enable the pupils to use English for the purpose of com- 
municating with non-Norwegians, i.e. to express themselves in English as 
Norwegians, but in what kind of English? The form of the language that is 
usually taught in schools and universities is R.P., in the sense of that particular 
pronunciation and the vocabulary and phraseology that go with it. But strictly, 
R.P. can only express an R.P. personality; the only kind of English that could 
fully express a Norwegian personality would be a Norwegian kind of English 
The choice, therefore, appears to lie between anglicizing the Norwegians and 
Norwegianizing the English language. I have sometimes wondered, would it 
not be possible to detach English from the ‘native’ background and attach it 
to a Norwegian background, adapting it where necessary in the process? To 
take a simple and perhaps unduly concrete example: Norwegians have a whole 
string of standard formulas, ‘Takk for maten’ (‘Thank you for the food’, said 
to the hostess when rising from table), “Takk for sist’ (“Thank you for our previous 
meeting’, said when renewing an acquaintanceship), &c. If a Norwegian is to 
remain true to his Norwegian self, he will surely have to invent English equiva- 
lents for these phrases instead of behaving in a manner which, according to his 
Norwegian code, is impolite. In pronunciation, too, there is no need to imitate 
R.P. speakers closely, provided the phonemic structure is preserved and the 
result is easily intelligible to speakers of other forms of English. On the other 
hand, it has to be admitted that if we were to strip English words of all 
emotional connotations and perhaps give them a new Norwegian emotional 
content, the result would be—shall we say—unconducive to ease of under- 
standing. Is there any alternative, then, to at least some form of anglicization? 
And is that such a bad thing? 


Yours faithfully, 


Oslo. PAUL CHRISTOPHERSEN. 
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Dr West replies: 


Dr Christophersen raises three points on which the views of other corres- 

pondents would be welcomed: 

1. Is there a case for giving to the technical student who is not linguistically 

gifted a purely receptive and factual language course, bearing in mind 

the fact that insistence on passing a more ambitious course may filter 

out such students from higher education to the detriment of the com- 
munity? 

2. To what extent is “knowledge of each other’s literature, standard of 

values and general outlook on life’ limited and obstructed by forms of 

teaching which emphasize the active use of the language (rather than 
the receptive) and demand a high degree of phonetic accuracy? 

3. So far as the active use of the language is concerned would it be desirable 
to have two courses of instruction, perhaps not parallel but successive, 
the second being reserved for pupils who possess exceptional linguistic 
ability and practical need of the language? 

(a) a *‘Norwegianized’ course which is grammatically correct and 
phonetically intelligible, as for the tourist visitor. The student of 
this course would be definitely a foreigner—but would be understood. 

(b) a course in English as a form of behaviour, giving full attention to 
idiom, intonation, gesture, manner and all those fine details which 
normally distinguish the foreigner from the native English speaker. 
The student of this course would actually achieve that intimate 
‘contact on a personal plane’ which is so often claimed and predicted 
as an outcome of foreign language study—but so very seldom 
achieved. 

Yours faithfully, 
M. P. WEsT. 


To the Editor, English Language Teaching 
DEAR SIR, 


In Volume XII, Number 3 of English Language Teaching (page 101), the 
following question and answer appear in the Question Box: 

QUESTION.—‘I explained to them that I had heard all which had happened 
since I left Thornfield.” (Jane Eyre). Is not that more correct as the 
relative pronoun after all? 

ANSWER.—Presumably which came quite naturally and spontaneously to 
Charlotte Bronté when she wrote the sentence, but that is certainly more 
usual and more idiomatic. 

I am puzzled by the words ‘and more idiomatic’, as used in this answer. 
What do they really mean in this context, and what do they add to or subtract 
from the idea already expressed? 

Yours truly, 
J. A. NOONAN. 


Dr Wood replies: 


The words ‘and more idiomatic’ are, of course, tautological. I admit the 
fault, and am grateful to Dr Noonan for pointing it out. 
Yours sincerely, 
FREDERICK T. Woop. 
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To the Editor, English Language Teaching 
DEAR SIR, 


In your last issue of E.L.T., R. A. Close states, on page 49, that foreign 
audiences of English lecturers do not understand where the lecturer would 
think they did, and that visual aids are useful to make an audience understand 
what is said to them, especially if the lecturer wants to hold their attention even 
afier those twenty minutes mentioned by Close and his preacher. But I do 
not think that an English audience (other than undergraduates) will be able to 
concentrate on one subject for more than twenty minutes (without any ‘interlude 
to revive their attention’) and afterwards to give a list of details with an average 
of more than 75 per cent accuracy, nor can a German audience do that if you 
address them in German. The problem, I think, is not one of language teaching, 
but of lecturing, and I should be very grateful if I could hear of other people’s 
experiences in this matter. 

Munster. P. FILMISDER. 


Mr Close replies: 


If, as I said in my article, a native English-speaking audience, composed of 
university students, failed to understand much of a lecture in English, it is 
highly probable that an audience other than undergraduates would understand 
still less. In any case, my third paragraph pointed out that the article was 
‘concerned only with the question of how much straightforward information 
was transmitted with immediate and noticeable success in specific cases’. This 
is, as the correspondent rightly suggests, a problem of lecturing, but it impinges 
on language teaching in two ways. First, there is a danger that language 
teachers might grow to depend too much on lecturing. Secondly, many students 
for whom English is a foreign language may need, in time, to listen to lectures 
in English, and in that case there is much to be said for language teachers 
making special provision for that contingency. 

Yours faithfully, 
R. A. CLOSE. 


The Question Box 


Conducted by F. T. Woop and P. A. D. MacCartuy 


QUESTION.— Is it possible to use the word clothing in the plural? 
ANSWER.——There is no plural to clothing; it is a general term for all kinds of 
garments (cf. furniture, footwear, &c.). If a plural is required we must use 
clothes. 


QUESTION.—Is the following sentence correct: ‘It is not so much necessary to 
be a great admirer of poetry Sut to read a book now and then’? Or should it 
be ‘than to read a book’? 

ANSWER.—Neither is correct. Not so much is followed by as to. Than to must 
be preceded by a comparative (more necessary to be a great admirer . . . than 
to read, &c.). 
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QUESTION.—The following sentence is from Benjamin Franklin’s autobiography. 
Would it be correct in modern English, or should it be altered? ‘He was sent 
to Oxford, where he continued about a year, but not well satisfied, wishing of 
all things to see London and become a player.’ 

ANSWER.—From a present-day point of view this would scarcely be regarded 
as acceptable English. Grammatically, we should say ‘but he was not well 
satisfied’, but even so the style is somewhat archaic; very dissatisfied would be 
better than not well satisfied. 


QUESTION.—Can we use must in the past tense? 

ANSWER.—Normally must is used to refer to past time only in subordinate 
clauses, as We realized that we must hurry if we wished to catch the bus. \t is 
not generally found with a past signification in main clauses, except when it is 
used to express annoyance or impatience: e.g. The car must break down just 
when we were starting our holidays. John must choose the day I had company 
coming, to start painting the bathroom. 


QUESTION.—Is there any difference of meaning between / must, I have to and 
I am obliged to? ; 

ANSWER.—J must merely states the existence of a necessity or an obligation 
without giving any indication of the source from which the necessity arises. 
It may ke self-imposed, it may be imposed by others, or it may arise from 
circumstances. Thus J must leave by ten o'clock merely means that I cannot 
stay after that time; no reason is suggested. J have to leave by ten o'clock 
suggests that some external factor compels me to do so, and not merely my own 
whim or desire: for instance, | have been instructed to, I have to catch a train, 
I have an engager ent which necessitates my leaving then, &c. J am obliged is 
stronger; it suggests that I am compelled to, or I have no alternative but to: 
There is no need for you to attend the meeting if you do not wish, but I am obliged 
to, as I am the secretary. 


QUESTION.—Are the following interchangeable in spoken English? She will come 


to see me this afternoon, She is going to come to see me .. ., She is coming to 
see me . . ., She is supposed to come to see me . . ., She is to come to see me... 


ANSWER.—‘She is supposed to come’ means that there is an arrangement to 
that effect, but it does not follow that she will. Cf. ‘We are supposed to be at 
work by nine o’clock, but no one troubles if we are five or six minutes late.’ 
The other constructions mean more or less the same as each other, though 
there are slight differences between them. “She is to come’ suggests that her 
coming is part of an arrangement made by others; ‘She is going to come’ 
suggests that it is her own arrangement, or at least one to which she has been a 
party and to which she has agreed. ‘She is coming to see me’ states, from the 
speaker’s point of view, the present position regarding her coming; according 
to the latest information he has, that is her intention. ‘She will come to see me’ 
is rather more formal and would not be much used in spoken English. It may 
mean that she has consented to come, otherwise it thinks of her coming as 
something that is to take place in the future. It does not connect it in any way 
with her volition, the volition of others, or with any kind of arrangement. 


QUESTION.—What is the English equivalent of the German ‘Ist er immer noch 
nicht zuriick?’ Is it correct to say ‘Hasn’t he still come back?’ Could it be 
‘Has he still not yet returned?’ 

ANSWER.— Your second translation would be quite acceptable. Better than your 
first would be ‘Has he still not come back’ or ‘Is he still not back?’ Since stil/ 
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suggests the persistence of a situation or a state of affairs which obtained 
previously, it must be followed (not preceded) by the negative word when the 
situation in question is a negative one, as it is here. The difference will probably 
become plain if we contrast the two sentences ‘Don’t you still possess a car?’ 
and ‘Do you still not possess a car?’ The former implies that you formerly 
did possess a car, and then asks whether that situation has ceased to exist. 
The latter implies that formerly you did not possess a car, and wishes to know 
whether that is still the situation. Similarly ‘Isn’t the door still open?’ (implica- 
tion—it was open previously, and I thought it might still be), and ‘Is the door 
still not open?’ (implication—it was not open previously, but I thought it 
might have been by now). 


QUESTION.—Is there any rule as to where to put the adverbial expression ‘very 
much’ in a sentence like this: “We should appreciate your opinion on our 
suggestion’. A colleague of mine puts it after the verb appreciate, whereas | 
think it sounds better to say ‘We should very much appreciate . . .’ 
ANSWER.—It can be placed in either position. Normally it would probably be 
placed, as you suggest, between should and appreciate. The effect of placing it 
after appreciate is to give it greater emphasis. 


QUESTION.—Which of the following three uses of no sooner is correct, and why 
are the others wrong? If two or all three are correct, what is the difference of 
meaning? ‘He had no sooner met me than he spoke to me’, ‘No sooner had he 
met me than he spoke to me’, “No sooner did he meet me than he spoke to me’. 
ANSWER.—When the reference is to a specific occasion, as it generally is, the 
first and the second of your versions are both correct, though the second would 
be the more usual. The effect of placing no sooner at the beginning is to 
emphasize it. The expression itself is a mild form of hyperbole, since logically 
it should mean that the two things happened simultaneously, though actually 
we intend, and understand, it to mean that one happened very soon after the 
other (cf. No sooner said than done). Since the intention of hyperbole is to 
emphasize, it is natural that it should be placed in the more emphatic position. 
The mid-position (your first example) would be found more often in conversa- 
tional English. The fact that we understand the one event to have happened 
slightly after the other explains why, for the first, we use had met. 

Is it ever correct to use the plain form of the past tense, as in your third 
example? Yes. (i) When the two things really did happen simultaneously, 
or as nearly so as makes no difference: e.g. No sooner did I see him than I 
recognized who he was. This, however, is rather rare. (ii) When we are speaking 
generally, to express what repeatedly took place: e.g. No sooner did we surmount 
one difficulty than another arose. It is true that we could say No sooner had we 
surmounted one difficulty, &c., even when a succession of difficulties was in 
question, but then we should be thinking of each occasion separately, without 
reference to the others, whereas when we use did we think of them all collectively. 

Finally, it may be noted that where the present tense is concerned it is almost 
always the simple not the perfect form that is used with mo sooner, e.g. No 
sooner do I get a good charwoman than she falls ill (i.e. that has happened 
repeatedly). We should scarcely say No sooner have I got a good charwoman, &c., 
and for an obvious reason. A specific instance can be referred to only after it 
has taken place, when we naturally speak of it in the past tense, reserving the 
present tense for the more general statement of what has already happened 
several times and, by implication, may be expected to happen again. This, 
however, does not preclude the use of the perfect form as a historic present to 
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refer to a specific occasion or occurrence: e.g. No sooner has Macbeth murdered 
Duncan than he wishes the deed undone. 


QUESTION.—Is it possible to use the shortened form I’d for J should, as well as 
for J would and I had? 

ANSWER.—The contracted form I’d is never used for I should (i) when should 
denotes obligation and is roughly equivalent in meaning to ought (e.g. It annoys 
me to have to receive callers when I should be attending to my correspondence), 
(ii) when it expresses the closely related idea of probability Uf J catch the 3.30 
train I should be in London by six o'clock), (iii) when it occurs in conditional 
clauses to express a possibility (Jf J should be late, don’t wait for me). It is some- 
times used colloquially, however, when it is purely conditional, or what is 
sometimes called the future in the past. An example is to be found in Allan 
Monkhouse’s one-act play The Grand Cham’s Diamond: ‘What ’ud you do, 
old lady, if I brought it (the diamond) ’ome for your birthday?—I’d wear it, 
I suppose.’ Other examples: ‘If I saw a mouse, I'd scream’, ‘If there’s time, 
I'd like to visit the Art Exhibition.’ In anything but very informal English, 
however, it is always best to use the full form should. 


QUESTION.—In William Morris's News from Nowhere I find the following sentence: 
‘We crossed the village road and we stood presently on a stone path which led 
up to the old house.’ What exactly is a stone path? Is it the same as a stony 
path, i.e. a path the surface of which is covered with stones a little bigger than 
gravel? 

ANSWER.—A stone path means a path laid with slabs of stone, just as a stone 
wall is a wall built with stone. Incidentally the kind of path you describe would 
not be called a ‘s:ony path’ but probably a gravel path. ‘A stony path’ would 
suggest that stones were protruding from the surface and were something of 
an inconvenience, since they made it very uneven and uncomfortable to walk on, 


QUESTION.—In a well-known passage from Scott’s Ivanhoe occurs the sentence 
‘How call you the sow when she is flayed, and drawn, and quartered, and hung 
up by the heels like a traitor?’ I believe it was an old barbarous custom that a 
traitor was drawn by four horses so that his body was torn into four parts, and 
thus quartered; but in a dictionary I find the phrase ‘hanged, drawn and 
quartered’. What exactly does it mean? I do not understand the order of the 
words. For the sow, judging from the quotation from Scott, hanging was the 
last stage of the process, but the phrase given by the dictionary would suggest 
that for the traitor it was the first. 

ANSWER.—There is a difference of meaning between hanged and hung up. The 
carcass of the animal was hung up on a hook from the ceiling, or in a butcher's 
shop, after the animal had been killed. The traitor was hanged (i.e. put to death 
by hanging) and his body was then drawn (disembowelled) and cut into four 
parts (quartered). Hanging, drawing and quartering was a judicial punishment: 
if a traitor was put to death by the mob his body was sometimes suspended by 
the heels in a public place for the populace to see. Scott has obviously combined 
the two in his reference to the sow. 


QUESTION.—What is the meaning of the expression ‘Keeping up with the 
Joneses’? 

ANSWER.—The Joneses are an imaginary family, standing for one’s friends and 
neighbours. ‘Keeping up with the Joneses’ thus means striving not to be out- 
done socially by one’s friends and neighbours: if they have a car, we must have 
a car; if they join a golf club, so must we, &c. 
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QUESTION.—In An Outline of English Phonetics, sections 572, 690, 722, 788, 794, 
Professor Jones speaks of partially voiceless sounds used initially or finally. 

1. Would it be correct to speak of weak-breathed sounds? 

2. Can the final off-glides of these sounds be called whispered? And the 

on-glides? 

3. Why does not the same apply to the vowellikes? 

ANSWER. —-1. The partially voiceless (better unvoiced) sounds of English, namely 
plosives and fricatives occurring initially and finally (also those occurring next 
to a voiceless consonant in the middle of a group) are indeed articulated with 
weaker breath-force than their corresponding voiceless equivalents. The technical 
terms /enis and fortis are generally used in this connection, but it is perfectly 
correct to speak of weak-breathed sounds. The only possible complication 
could be the fact that breathed spells briz@d as well as breQt; sometimes the term 
breathed standing alone is used as an equivalent of voiceless, when it should 
of course be pronounced breQt— whereas all sounds, voiced as well as voiceless, 
articulated on a stream of air from the lungs are breathed bri:6d. 

2. It is, of course, the first part of initial sounds and the last part of final 
sounds that does not get voiced. So it is the off-glides of final sounds, and the 
on-glides of initial sounds, that are involved in the question as to whether the 
word whispered could be used. I think that term is better restricted to the 
special adjustment of the vocal cords used for producing the kind of friction 
which takes the place of ‘voice’ throughout whispered speech (employed when 
we do not wish our voices to carry far or be overheard). Nevertheless the term 
whispered can be found used loosely as an exact equivalent of voiceless. 

3. If this question means: why don’t sounds such as Imn get unvoiced 
initially and finally?, one can only say that in English they just don’t, or that 
if they do, the result is inaudible. 1 have heard final | unvoiced, and slightly 
fricative, in some languages, but one can appreciate that m, in particular, if 
unvoiced finally with weak breath force, would simply not be noticed, and 
therefore does not get mentioned in books on phonetics. 


Book Reviews 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH AS A FOREIGN LANGUAGE, 
T. K. N. Menon and M. S. Patel. 236 pages. Acharya Book 
Depot, Baroda. Rs.4.50. 


It is a pleasure to review a book which is scholarly (as evidenced by the large 
and well-chosen bibliography of the subject) and moderate in its discussion of 
controversies in which much heat has been engendered. 

Chapters | to 3 review and discuss the two sides of the language problem in 
India. The Anti-English group emphasizes the loss of time by non-linguistic 
pupils in studying English as well as Hindi (adopted as the lingua franca of the 
nation). They suggested the use of Intelligence Tests to select those pupils who 
have the time and ability required for English study. The Pro-English group 
argue that such selection is undemocratic, that parents demand that all should 
be given a chance, that Intelligence Tests are (as we in England have seen) not 
reliable or at any rate not so accepted by the public, and anyhow the correlation 
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between General Intelligence and Language-learning ability is not high. They 
urge (and the policy has been largely accepted) that all should be given a chance. 
English should start for all at age eleven. 

It is not clear how long all are to go on. A six-year course is mentioned, but 
there is no mention of earlier elimination of those patently unable to progress, 
nor of a split course (as in Germany) for those whose need and linguistic ability 
is greater, and for others who need or are able to learn less. 

It is sometimes forgotten that compulsory language study can act as a disas- 
trous social and economic filter. If Edison and Dalton had had to spend six 
years studying French we might still be using oil-lamps and be a generation 
back in Chemistry. In this modern world the craftsman and the scientist are 
vastly more important than the linguist: we must be very careful not to filter 
out any of them. Mere reading ability with only limited power of speech, or 
even no English at all, might be the prescription for some of these. 

Chapter 4 deals with the psychology of language-learning. Here we may 
regret the quotation of Dr Penfield’s neurological theory that the infant brain 
is peculiarly absorptive of language. Place any adult under the age of thirty 
in the same circumstances, alone in a foreign environment with an urgent need 
to communicate, and he will ‘absorb’ the language far more efficiently and more 
quickly than an infant, as may be seen among the thousands of refugees and 
immigrants. In any case this is no useful parallel for the school, in which the 
learner is not alone, nor free to talk as much as he likes all day long and the 
environment is not foreign but merely a momentary and unrealistic linguistic 
interpolation into the environment of the mother-tongue. 

Chapter 5 reviews different methods of language-teaching—the Classical, the 
Direct Method, the Reading Method, the Structural Method (of which these 
writers are advoca.es). It is very pleasing to note the fairness and moderation 
with which these varieties of procedure are discussed: converts to the new are 
so often inclined to damn all else as heresies. At the same time one cannot but 
feel that in the history of language-teaching there has been too much swing of 
the pendulum and that merits of past methods have too often been lost in the 
process of getting rid of their defects. Even the much-despised Classical Trans- 
lation method had the merit that the pupil was supposed to do the work, and 
the voice of the teacher was less of an excessive interruption of the learning 
process. This subject is discussed in an article to be published in SHIKSHA in 
April; hence it need not be elaborated here. (It is a pleasure to see Gouin, 
on page 66, brought back from his undeserved oblivion.) 

Chapters 6 and 7 discuss principles and techniques of the Structural Method. 
Some of the structures, listed at the end, might be criticized as not very necessary 
as speech even in the fourth year, e.g., ‘See to it that he does’, “That he did is 
certain’, “Stop it, will you’. 

It is customary to require a Purely Oral beginning for the first few months ot 
even half-year. It is gratifying to note that on page 64 the authors recognize 
the necessity of some intermittent writing to pull the class together and be a 
let-up for the teacher. He needs it in the Indian Hot Weather and Monsoon! 

Chapter 8 is ‘How to begin’. Here we feel that the authors tend to become 
rather unrealistic. The schools of Bombay and Baroda were always considerably 
better both in buildings and equipment than those in some other parts of India, 
yet even so one might doubt the practicability in a Mafassil High School of 
motion pictures, film strips, and puppet shows, while these last, together with 
paper-cutting and pasting into books and toy-making, tend to become inter- 
ruptors of the language-learning process and to change the English classroom 
into a manual workshop or playroom. One learns to speak a language by 
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speaking, not by cutting up paper and making toys. Lessons of this type are 
useful for show-off in the Practical Examination in Training Colleges, but 
needlessly expensive and practically ineffective in the actual classroom. 

Chapter 10 deals with reading. The quotation of the much-misinterpreted 
paragraph from Kittson on page 79 (of the previous chapter) is to be regretted: 
‘Learning to speak a language is always by far the shortest road to learning to 
read it and to write it.” This has been misinterpreted as implying that the pupil 
should not, until a very late stage, read anything which he has not already 
learnt to say; whereas the ability to put together structures in the active use of 
the language is vastly more difficult than their mere interpretation and reading; 
hence Reading, the Hare, is kept back to the speed of the Tortoise. An oral 
introduction is certainly a necessary foundation for reading—a fact which West 
underemphasized—but after an adequate oral foundation has been laid in the 
first two years, Speech and Reading should (in the opinion of this reviewer) be 
completely divorced: their speed, vocabulary-size and selection, their treatment 
of structures are incompatible. We deprecate strongly these authors’ use of 
the term ‘Reading book’ or ‘Reader’ for the textbook used in teaching the active 
use of the language, as well as the ‘Reading passages’ in such a book where the 
passage is merely a basis for speech drili. In the advice for the use of such 
passages there is no mention of the importance of Looking Up at the teacher or 
at the class when reading aloud and speaking an ever increasing word- or phrase- 
group, or even consecutive sentences as a bridge between tied and free expression. 
We do not believe that reading aloud by school boys is an ‘art to give pleasure’ 
to anyone! With Looking Up it is one of the best and most effective ways of 
learning to speak. As an exercise in pronunciation it is rather ineffective: actual 
phonetic drill is perhaps better designed to deal with specific faults and diffi- 
culties. 

Chapter 12 deals with spelling. Surely after the initial stage prevention is 
better than an attempt to anticipate. Prepared dictation is valuable, but best 
of all is, in the case of every wrong spelling, “Why didn’t you ask?” 

In Chapter 13 one detects some tendency to overemphasize the importance 
of correctness by an absolute standard. Intelligibility in an Indian phonetic 
scheme is enough for most. Those who need more may acquire it when the 
need is recognized. 

Chapter 15, Grammar, is sound and moderate, but in Chapter 17 on Audio- 
visual aids the writers seem to this reviewer to become rather unrealistic. How 
many ordinary schools can afford an epidiascope even if they have electricity? 

Chapter 18 deals with Tests and Examinations. Some of the suggested tests 
may prove useful, but the ultimate test is whether the learner can speak, write 
and read the language fast enough and correctly enough for it to be of any use 
to him. 

This is, on the whole, an excellent book and in its practical exposition of the 
Structural Method may do much good in the better-equipped and better-staffed 
schools; but until the method can be adapted to the limitations of the ave age 
school it will not become possible to modify the examination to measure the 
results; and until the examination is modified there can be little incentiv: to 
adopt the method. 

We look forward to a second volume from these authors recording atterapts 
to deal with this far larger, more difficult and more realistic problem. 


(The typography of this book is unworthy of its substance.) 
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AN ADVANCED ENGLISH READER. T. Walton. 220 pages. 
Longmans Green. 1956. 9s. 


Compiled for senior students, English and foreign, this book provides not only 
well-chosen reading material but also, through its exercises and suggestions, a 
sound and exact training in reading—in the sensitive and critically appreciative 
reading of literature. There are six examples from Trollope, Arnold, Maugham, 
Lawrence, Woolf, Meredith, with a thorough study of each passage to indicate 
how the trained reader gets to work and penetrates to the heart of a writer’s 
thought and intention. The twenty-four passages that follow are taken from 
twenty-two writers of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries—from Dickens 
to Greene, and the questions on these train the reader to discover what the 
writer is saying and how he says it. This is exactly the book that every teacher 
of senior pupils in grammar schools and young undergraduates, if they are not 
already doing this kind of work, should use. Foreign students who are taking 
English as a main degree subject will find this book most valuable. 


A BOOK OF ENGLISH IDIOMS. V. H. Collins. 258 pages. 
Longmans Green. 1957. 11s. 6d. 


Mr Collins’ books on words are well known. His collection of English idioms 
in frequent use today maintains the good standard of his earlier publications. 
In this production he gives us 1,015 idioms with explanations and comments, 
such as a note on the history of an idiom, the origin of another, comparisons 
with similar idioms, a literary reference, and so on. Not everyone wil] agree 
about some of his ‘shots’ at origins or about all of his labels of (S) for slang, for 
instance, ‘come a cropper’, ‘cocky’, ‘that’s his funeral’ are not marked as slang, 
whereas ‘cock-a-hoop’, ‘off colour’ are marked (S). There is a good index. 
Every ‘English’ library abroad and every foreign teacher of English should 
have a copy of this book. 


DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Arnold Leonhardi. 
167 pages. Verlag Lambert Lensing, Dortmund. 1958. 


The sub-title, ‘on Descriptive Principles’, does not clear up the obscurity of the 
main title, nor indicate the usefulness of the book. Certainly it is a dictionary 
of some two to three thousand English words arranged in alphabetical order. 
But it is in effect ‘a dictionary of English usage, with the grammatical function 
or category given in abbreviated form for each usage’. For instance, 

‘distress v. (tr): this cough — es me 

distress (-+-to-infin.): it — es me to see you unhappy 

be distressed at: | am — at the news 

be distressed (at +- ing-form): | am — at seeing you unhappy’. 
This ‘dictionary is therefore akin to Palmer’s Grammar of English Words, which 
also is a dictionary of English usage, and not a grammar. The two books are 
similar also for each word and its various usages are given in sentences through- 
out, with no meanings supplied. This should be a most helpful book for adult 
learners of English and for all those who are specially anxious to speak and 
write correct English. Unfortunately, enough care has not been given to the 
elimination of possible but unlikely or unnatural sentences, so that we have 
such samples as ‘she is engaged packing her trunk’; ‘she sat engaged in guessing 
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what that letter meant’; ‘her heart has enlarged’; ‘four times five equal twenty’ ; 
‘the cat equals the dog in size’; ‘he escaped from serving his time’; ‘I esteem 
the invitation a great honour’. A handy book of this size that could be relied 
upon to supply the everyday usage of the commoner words would be so useful 
that a drastic re-editing of this dictionary would be a worthwhile undertaking. 


LITTLE WOMEN. Louisa Alcott. Simplified by Michael West 
and E. P. Hart. 143 pages. Longmans Green. 1957. 


This is yet another simplified supplementary reader in the New Method course 
for Stage 4. The vocabulary of this well-known classic has been simplified 
within the 1,400 word range with the addition of only thirty words beyond that 
range, which are given in the glossary. 


COMPREHENSION TESTS FOR FOURTH-YEAR JUNIORS. 
Kenneth Anderson. 88 pages. G. Harrap. 1958. 


This contains forty passages of prose selected from the works of Defoe, Dickens, 
Ainsworth, Marryat, R.L.S., Kingsley, Hawthorne, Ballantyne, Scott, &c. 
The questions on each passage are for the purpose of testing comprehension, 
but in effect they will help to train pupils to read with skill and imagination. 
The book is more than a collection of tests, and may be recommended for 
pupils whose mother-tongue is English or who have been learning English for 
more than about eight years. 


GENERAL ENGLISH TESTS FOR FOURTH-YEAR JUNIORS. 
Kenneth Anderson. 88 pages. G. Harrap. 1958. 


The book is a collection of forty tests, each containing twenty-five varied ques- 
tions. It is intended for the top forms of the Primary School or the first year 
of the Secondary Modern. Many of the questions provide effective language 
practice and some useful expression work of a lively nature, and many of the 
exercises would be of interest to young pupils. The book may be suitable only 
for schools where English is the mother-tongue. 


ACTIVITIES AND GAMES. Edith R. Clarke. 119 pages. 
Macmillan. 1957. 


Miss Clarke was formerly a distinguished Staff Inspector of Physical Education 
and did much valuable work in Africa. Her book is undoubtedly one of the 
best that has so far been produced to help teachers in the Tropics to educate 
children on sensible, imaginative lines. Part I deals with general arrangements, 
apparatus and equipment, advice to teachers and the study of movement. 
Part II is a four-year scheme of activity work and games, with clear, simple 
explanations and most admirable variety. The delightful handling of African 
games and dances, and the practical and enlightened presentation of a great 
variety of easy, natural activities makes this book a very attractive example of 
the kind of textbook for teachers that can be, and should be, produced by 
educationists in this country, but often is not! 
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